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Smari'-Nosed  Crocodm.e  ly.  /)’.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Indian  Crocodile  Photo, 

{Crocodilus  palustris) 
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Crocodile  (swimming  on  the  surface)  JK.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Brazilian  Tortoise  U B.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{'Festudo  tabulata) 
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Grecian  Tortoise  ly,  b.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Jl'esiudo  grtecfi) 
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Dentatkd  Hi.n'Gkd  Tortoise  JV.  B.  S.  C.  Johnson^  Photo, 

iJZini.xys  crosa) 
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Cakoi.in-a  Hox.-Iortoise  /y, 

{Cisiudo  Carolina) 
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Euroi-kan  Pono-Toktoisb  ;r.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Emys  orbicularis) 
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Dkrbian  Stemothkke  ;K.  B.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Sternothoerus  derbianus) 
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Snaim'INg  Turtle  /K  />.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Photo, 

{Chelydra  serpentina) 
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I5UNGOMA  R[VEi<  Tuktle  /K.  B.  S,  C.  Johnson^  Photo. 

{Pmyita  granosd) 
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Bungoma  River  Turtle  (swimming)  IK  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Wai.l-Gecko  ly.  6^  S.  C.  Johnson^  riioto. 

{JFarentola  mauriianica) 
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Wall-Gecko  on  trunk  of  a tree  B.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Red-throatkij  Anoi.is  //'.  />’.  Johnson,  I'hoto. 

(A no/is  caro’inensis) 
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Horned  Lizard  Johnson,  Photo. 

(Ph  ry nosoma  corn  utum) 
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Horned  Lizard  Johnson^  Photo, 
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Common  Schf.i.topusik  /K.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 

(Pjhisaurus  apus) 
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Common  ScuEi/rorusiK  /K.  B.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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JiLiNuwoR.M  (British)  ;K.  B.  Johnson,  Bhoto. 

{A  ^i£uis  /ragiiis) 
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Peari.  Lizard  B.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Laceria  occllata) 
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Spanish  Eyed-Lizakd  /K  />.  Johnson^  Photo, 

{Lacerta  ocellata) 
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I'ANISH  Eyeu-Lizakd  ;K.  £.  d-  d.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Gkekn  Lizard  ;K  />’.  d-  S.  C.  Johnson,  rhoto. 

{^Laceria  viruiis) 
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Green  Lizard  jy,  B.  S.  C,  Johnson^  Photo, 
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Green  Lizard  /K.  D.  <S-*  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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\ C.  Johnson^  Photo, 
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Green  Lizard  /K.  B.  <5r*  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Sand  Lizard  /K.  B.  Johnson^  Photo, 

(Lacerta 
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CoNTiNK.\T.M,  Sand  Lizakd  If^.  B.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Bhoto. 

(Lacerta  agilis) 
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VivirAROus  Luakd  (British)  jr.  B.  S.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Laceria  vivif>ara) 
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Wall  Lizard  IF.  B.  ^ S.  C.  Johnson^  Photo, 

{Lacerta  mutalis) 
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C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Wai.i,  r, IZARD  IK  B.  <Sr>  ^S'.  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Wall  Lizard  i>^  S'.  C.  Johnson^  Photo, 
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Acanthus-footed  Lizard  ;F.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Acanl/iodactyltis  velo.x) 
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Acanthus-footed  Lizaro  photo. 
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Bi.UK  Lizard  IV.  B.  S.  C.  Johnson^  Photo. 

{Gcrrhonotus  cifrutcns) 
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Common  Skink  Johnson^  Photo, 

{Scincus  officinalis) 
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Cunningham  Skink  Johnson,  Photo. 

( hyc>  nia  cunninghami) 
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’■  <5^  -!>’•  C.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Common  Cham^eleon  Johnson,  Photo. 

(phanueUon  vulgaris) 


Common  Chameleon  ;K.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Common  Ho  a Johnson,  Photo. 

(Boa  constrictor) 
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Ringed  Snake  (British)  5,  Johnson,  Photo. 

(Tropidonotus  natrix) 
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Bice  Snake  IV.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 

{Trojiiionotus  tesselatus) 
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Dark:  Green  Snake  JV.  B.  Johnson^  Photo, 

{Zavtenis  ^s^emotiensis) 
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/Escui-ai  i AN  Snakk  'V.  B.  Johnson,  Fholo. 

(Coluber  longissimus) 
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iEscULAPiAN  Snake  Johnson^  Photo, 
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LkoI’ARD  Snake  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 
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Smooth  Snake  (British)  Johnson,  rhoto. 

{Coronelln  austriaca) 
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Smooth  Snake  (Bkitish) 
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(JZoroneUa  ^etula) 
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Hoor  Snake  IP'.  B.  Johnson^  Photo. 

{^Erythrolamprus  ooscula/ii) 
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Common  Viper  or  Aoder  (British)  ly.  B.  Johnson,  Photo. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Reptiles 

OF  WHICH 

PHOTOGRAPHS  APPEAR  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  PAGES  * , 

BY 

WALFORD  B.  JOHNSON. 

To  the  average  person  the  word  “Reptile”  means  anything 
1 between  snakes  and  slugs  or  crocodiles  and  worms,  and  still  to  a 
1 large  number  induces  thoughts  of  something  hideous  and  repulsive, 
or  even  dangerous.  Properly,  however,  this  term  should  only  be 
I api>lied  to  cold-blooded  vertebrate  creatures,  which  are  born  into  the 
I world  with  all  the  main  features  of  their  parents’  form  and  shape 
; already  developed.  The  Common  Frog,  which  is  regarded  hy  many 
as  one  of  the  most  typical  of  this  order,  is  really  not  a reptile  at  all. 

I It  first  sees  the  light  as  a tadpole,  and  is  then  as  much  unlike  its 
parents  as  it  is  possible  to  imagtne.  On  account  of  these  transforma- 
tions which  it  undergoes  in  the  early  part  of  its  existence,  the  fro^, 

1 in  common  with  the  toad,  newt,  salamander,  and  many  others,  is 
ddistinguished  from  true  reptiles.  Now  a lizard  is  horn  usually  from 
„an  egg,  and  escapes  from  the  shell  as  an  exact  representation,  in 
miniature,  of  its  parents  in  everything  but  colour.  This,  coupled 
-with  the  fact  that  it  is  cold-blooded  and  vertebrate,  at  once  brings 
the  lizard  under  the  order  of  Reptilia.  In  short  an  animal  is  only  a 
ireptile  when  it  possesses  a backbone,  is  cold-blooded,  and  is  born 
structurally  similar  to  its  parents,  providing  also  it  breathes  at  all 
I'periods  of  its  existence  by  means  of  lungs. 

Every  member  of  this  order  is  covered  with  some  kind  of  scaly 
armour,  the  plates  varying  between  the  tiny  granules  of  the  chamm- 
ieon  and  the  large  shields  which  protect  the  tortoise.  We  may 
■ divide  all  reptiles  roughly  into  four  great  families : — Crocodiles, 
ITortoises  Lizards,  and  Snakes. 

Crocodiles,  as  every  one  knows,  when  of  any  size  are  extremely 
dangerous,  becoming  morose  and  wantonly  destructive  to  animal 
I ife  ; but  if  taken  young  they  may  be  ea.sily  tamed,  becoming  then 
]uite  gentle  and  good  tempered.  They  inhabit  all  the  tropical  parts 
)f  the  Old  World,  .spending  an  almost  aquatic  life,  and  preying  on 
my  terrestri.al  creatures,  which  they  are  strong  enough  to  pull  under 
vater  and  drown.  Their  throats  for  the  size  of  the  animals  are 
urprisingly  small,  which  nece.ssitates  the  tearing  of  their  food  into 
mall  pieces.  This  is  accomplished  very  quaintly  by  firmly  holding 
he  victim  in  the  jaws,  while  pieces  are  torn  from  it  by  the  claws  of 
he  hind  foot.  Crocodiles  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  Old  World,  but 
here  is  a species  found  in  Jamaica,  this  being  the  one  figured  in  our 
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illustrations.  Alligators,  Caimans,  etc.,  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  tropionl  America.  All  the  members  of  the  Crocodilia  are  born 
from  eggs,  which  are  usually  deposited  in  masses  of  decaying 
vegetation  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  they  inhabit.  The 
heat  produced  in  the  fermentation  helps  to  bring  about  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  eggs.  Alligators  are  in  most  respects  similar  to  crocodiles, 
but  the  typical  member  of  the  latter  group  is  a much  more  scaly  and 
rougher  skinned  animal  than  the  average  alligator.  Some  crocodiies 
are  so  much  like  their  congeners  and  vice-versa,  that  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  to  discriminate  between  them.  If,  however,  the 
following  formula  be  remembered  no  further  difficulty  will  be  ex- 
perienced in  their  separation.  Close  to  the  front  of  the  lower  jaw  of 
a crocodile  there  is  a tusk  on  either  side  which,  instead  of  being 
covered  by  the  upper  j.aw,  still  shows  when  the  mouth  is  shut.  In 
the  upper  jaw  there  is  a depression  or  notch,  and  it  is  into  this  that 
the  tusk  fits.  Alligators  invariably  lack  this  dental  arrangement. 

Tortoises. — The  regularity  with  which  these  creatures  make 
their  appearance  in  bird-shops  during  the  early  summer  has  made 
them  neither  feared  nor  respected.  These  Grecian  Land  Tortoises  are 
usually  purchased  to  clear  the  house  of  “black-beetles,"  or  to  rid  the 
garden  of  slugs.  Curiously  enotigh  though  this  is  a popular  notion, 
no  tortoise  of  this  species  has  ever  been  known  to  prey  on  either  of 
the  above  pests,  not  even  when  dying  from  starvation,  which  they 
are  too  frequently  left  to  do.  Instead  of  clearing  the  garden  of  slugs 
they  are  usually  discovered  clearing  it  of  lettuce,  strawberries, 
etc.,  as  they  are  confirmed  vegetarians.  These  reptiles  have  no 
teeth  but  a very  bird-like  beak,  the  jaws  closing  on  one  another  like 
a pair  of  scissors.  As  they  are  toothless,  they  do  not  masticate  their 
food  but  bite  off"  portions  of  a convenient  size  to  swallow.  The 
carnivorous  tortoises  tear  their  victims  to  pieces  with  the  help  of 
their  fore-legs.  These  creatures  are  born  from  almost  spherical 
hard-shelled  eggs  which  are  laid  in  trenches  in  the  sand.  The  holes 
are  dug  out  by  the  hind  feet  of  the  tortoise  which,  after  depositing 
the  eggs,  refils  the  trench  with  the  dug-out  sand  and  leaves  their 
incubation  to  the  sun.  With  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  these 
reptiles  cease  to  feed,  and,  burrowing  down  deeply  into  the  ground, 
they  pass  the  winter  in  a state  of  torpor,  again  waking  to  activity 
with  the  return  of  the  warmth  of  spring. 

Lizards. — This  family  is  by  far  the  most  widespread  of  all  the 
reptile  groups.  Its  members  are  found  in  almost  every  country  in 
the  world  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  Polar  Regions.  They 
inhabit  alike  dry  arid  deserts  and  tropical  jungle  mar.shes,  and 
several  races  exclusively  frequent  the  higher  elevations  in  moun- 
tainous districts. 

It  is  this  section  of  the  Reptilia  which  displays  the  greatest 
diversity  in  colouration.  Most  lizards  are  hatched  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  several  species  are  born  alive.  Our  common  English 
Lizard  is  an  example  of  this  latter  group.  Though  these  reptiles 
are  so  abundant,  only  one  division  comprising  but  a few  species 
contains  members  capable  of  giving  a poisonous  injection.  These 
are  the  American  Heloderms  which  are  fortunately  never  met  with 
in  the  Old  World.  The  outer  skin  of  these  reptiles  is  periodic.ally 
cast,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  snakes  in  one  piece,  but  is  shredded  off 
as  the  animals  dart  in  and  out  the  coarse  herbage,  amongst  which 
they  live.  The  illustration  on  page  32  shows  a green  lizard 
beginning  to  slough  on  the  right  leg.  There  is,  however,  one  lizard 
which  sheds  its  coat  entire,  and  that  one  is  the  Ulue  Lizard  o( 
America  figured  on  page  44, 
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Snakes. — Of  all  reptiles,  and  indeed  animals  generally,  the 
snake  is  the  least  understood  by  the  average  person,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  most  distrusted.  Many  people  still  regard  all  these 
creatures  as  vindictive  and  poisonous,  and  perversely  refuse  to  be 
persuaded  otherwise.  The  ancients  were  quite  at  a loss  to  account 
for  the  method  of  a snake's  progression,  for  it  seemed  to  them  to 
travel  bymeansofsomeinvisible  power,  for  they sawno limbs.  Because 
it  was  too  much  for  them,^  therefore,  witchcraft  was  considered  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  This  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  snakes 
were  known  to  inflict  poisonous  wounds  gave  rise  to  the  silly 
prejudice  which  still  finds  many  disciples  to  this  day.  A number  of 
snakes  are  deadly  poisonous,  but  the  vast  majority  are  known  to  be 
quite  harmless.  It  is  a common,  though  erroneous,  belief  that  every 
snake  is  anxious  at  all  times  to  attack  human  beings.  'I'he  most 
dangerous  of  these  would  be  far  more  anxious  to  escape  than  to  bite. 
If,  however,  retreat  is  cut  off,  the  Gornered  reptile  would  fiercely 
strike  in  its  own  defence. 

The  scaly  covering  of  most  snakes  is  so  beautifully  glossy  that 
many  people  are  given  the  impression  that  they  are  wet  and  slimy. 
All  ophidians  cast  their  skins  several  times  during  the  year,  and  the 
process  is  a very  curious  one.  The  colours  of  the  body  gradually 
begin  to  darken,  and  the  creature  is  then  comparatively  lethargic. 
After  about  a week  of  this  the  skin  over  the  eyes  becomes  quite 
opaque  and  bluish,  and  the  ventral  scales  assume  the  same  shade. 
Several  days  are  passed  in  „his  state,  the  snake  being  all  the  time 
quite  out  of  condition  and  restless,  refusing  to  take  food.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  the  eyes  once  more  glisten  with  their  natural 
colours,  and  the  whole  of  the  animal  appears  to  have  ridded  itself 
of  the  old  cuticle.  However  this  is  not  so.  The  reptile  now  begins 
to  rub  its  lips  on  all  the  rough  objects  in  its  path  until  at  last  the 
skin  of  the  jaws  is  rasped  back.  When  once  started,  the  loose 
covering  is  further  drawn  off  by  the  snake  creeping  under  rough 
sticks  and  bark.  These  catch  in  the  old  covering  and  hold  it  while 
the  animal  draws  itself  out.  In  this  way  a healthy  snake  will  make 
a perfect  cast,  although  the  slough  will  be  turned  inside  out. 

A serpent’s  method  of  taking  food  is  also  very  interesting.  If  a 
live  mouse  be  placed  in  a case  containing  a hungry  leopard  snake, 
the  former  will  be  immediately  seized  by  the  head  in  such  a way 
that  the  victim  cannot  bite  its  assailant.  The  coils  of  the  ophidian 
quickly  twist  round  the  unfortunate  mouse  and  in  2.  few^  seconds 
crush  all  signs  of  life  from  it.  When  satisfied  that  it  is  quite  dead, 
the  reptile  proceeds  to  work  its  mouth  over  the  head  of  the  carcase 
by  a curious  alternate  action  of  the  sides  of  the  jaws.  Now,  instead 
of  being  jointed  together  by  a bony  process,  as  in  other  animals,  the 
jaws  of  a snake  are  united  by  an  elastic  ligament.  This  allows  the 
creature  to  swallow  prey  many  times  larger  than  its  own  head.  As 
the  jaws  work  over  the  mouse,  the  ligament  stretches  sufficiently  to 
let  the  victim  (still  quite  whole)  pass  down  into  the  stomach  of  the 
reptile.  A swelling  afterwards  usually  indicates  the  exact  position 
in  the  snake  of  the  swallowed  animal. 

Nota.—Tht  figures  at  the  end  of  each  description  indicate 
the  average  lengths  usually  attained  by  the  respective 
animals. 

The  Sharp-nosed  Crocodile  comes  from  Jamaica  and  the  West 
Indies  generally.  It  is  one  of  the  few  crocodiles  inhabiting  the 
New  World.  This  species  is  characterised  by  the  narrow  and 
elongated  snout,  which  has  a distinct  median  ridge  running  through- 
out its  length  (10  to  15  feet). 
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The  Indian  Crocodile  is  the  typical  member  of  this  araily,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  fierce.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
for  a man  to  go  amongst  a number  of  full-grown  alligators  and  receive 
no  hurt ; but  to  go  unarmed  too  near  a single  specimen  of  a crocodile 
would  result  in  disaster,  especially  if  it  were  of  the  above  species. 
This  monster  inhabits  the  whole  of  India  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
living  exclusively  in  fresh  water.  Its  food  consists  of  any  animal  it 
is  strong  enough  to  master,  terrestrial  victims  being  dragged  under 
water  and  drowned  before  they  are  eaten.  When  the  dry  season 
conies  round  these  crocodiles  aestivate,  burying  themselves  in  the  mud 
during  the  drought,  where  in  a state  of  torpor  they  await  the  refilling 
of  the  water-holes  {12  to  16  feet). 

Brazilian  Tortoise.— This  species  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  all  the  tortoise  tribe.  The  shields  of  the  carapace  are  of  a golden 
yellow  in  the  centre,  bordered  by  a broad  margin  of  a brown  or 
blacki-.h  tint.  The  head  and  legs  are  also  of  a d.ark  colour,  but 
relieved  by  a number  of  bright  red  spots.  As  its  name  implies  it  is  a 
native  of  Brazil  and  the  warmer  parts  of  South  America.  There  >t 
dwells  in  the  forest  jungles,  living  on  herbs  and  fruits  (i  J to  2 feet). 

Grecian  Tortoise. — In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  months 
it  is  a common  sight  in  Lo  don,  and  other  large  towns,  to  see  a 
number  of  these  creatures  displayed  in  bird-.shops  and  on  barrows  in 
market  streets.  'I'here  they  spend  their  lime  in  slowly  and  laboriously 
crawling  over  one  another,  or  surveying  the  situation  with  c.alm 
indifference.  Under  such  conditions  they  look  anything  but  attrac- 
tive. I f,  however,  a specimen  be  required  it  may  be  made  to  become 
a really  interesting  and  active  creature  In  choosing  a tortoise  of 
any  kind  take  it  up  and  carefully  ex.-imine  its  eyes,  refuse  it  if  they 
are  not  glossy  black  and  wide  open.  Then  look  to  its  neck  and  legs, 
and  be  satisfied  that  they  are  in  no  w.ay  lacerated.  The  shell,  both 
carapace  and  plastron,  should  also  receive  attention,  as  .specimens 
are  not  infrequently  b.adly  cracked  in  transit.  When  satisfied  as  to 
its  external  condition  its  head  or  one  of  its  legs,  which  are  sure  to  be 
h.angingout,  should  be  touched.  If  that  member  be  sharply  withdrawn 
it  is  a sign  of  good  vitality,  if  the  reptile  remains  indifferent  to  such 
liberties  it  is  usually  in  weak  health.  After  a satisfactory  purchase 
has  been  made  it  should  be  taken  home  and  bathed  in  tepid  water, 
when  if  a healthy  one  it  will  become  far  more  lively.  After  .scrubbing 
its  shell  it  .should  be  dried  on  a cloth,  and  put  in  such  a position  that 
it  can  freely  drink.  Sometimes  Grecian  tortoises  will  drink  for  an 
hour  or  more.  When  it  has  been  satisfied  on  this  point  a little  fresh 
lettuce  or  dandelion  leaf  should  be  offered  it.  It  nmy  refuse  to  eat 
at  first,  but  if  the  weather  be  warm  healthy  hetbivorous  tortoises 
seldom  refuse  lettuce.  Under  such  conMitions  land  tortoises  will  soon 
become  anything  but  inactive  and  uninteresting  (12  to  15  inches). 

Dentated  Hinged  Tortoise. — This  reptile  is  a native  of  New 
Guinea  where  it  serves  as  a “ table  delicacy  ’ to  the  natives.  A very 
interesting  point  concerning  this  tortoi.se  is  the  natural  hinge  with 
which  the  hinder  part  of  its  carapace  is  furnished.  Our  photograph 
clearly  shows  this  flexible  ligament.  It  .allows  the  creature  to 
securely  close  at  will  the  cavily  through  which  the  hind  legs  usually 
protrude.  The  .animal  is  .also  quite  .safe  from  a frontal  att.ack  when 
the  head  is  withdrawn  anil  covered  by  the  hard  scaly-  fore  legs. 
*riiis  species,  like  the  Brazilian  'I  orloise,  wdl  do  well  in  Itnglish 
gardens  rltlring  the  summer  months  if  regulaily*  fed  with  such  food 
as  lettuce,  gooseberries,  and  cherries  (14  to  16  inches). 
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Carolina  Box-tortoise. — This  one  is  also  a hinged  tortoise,  but 
here  it  is  the  pl.astron,  not  the  carapace,  that  is  flexible.  When  the 
animal  is  alarmed  or  sleeping,  the  head  and  limbs  are  withdrawn 
and  the  movable  portions  of  the  shell,  both  before  and  behind,  are 
tightly  held  against  the  carapace.  In  this  position  only  the  shell  is 
visible,  the  softer  parts  of  the  tortoise  being  completely  hidden  and 
protected.  It  is  this  ability  to  close  that  has  earned  for  these 
creatures  their  popular  title  of  Box-tortoises.  The  Carolina  species 
is  chiefly  nocturnal  and  inhabits  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
1 here  it  lives,  for  the_  most  part  in  marshy  districts  where  it  can  find 
abundance  of  water  insects,  worms,  and  such  creatures  which  form 
is  staple  diet  (lo  to  12  inches). 

European  Pond  Tortoise.  — This  is  the  reptile  commonly  sold 
by  dealers  as  the  Water  Tortoi>e  or  the  Freshwater  Turtle.  Its 
colour  is  a bluish  black  above,  profusely  spotted  or  spla.shed  with 
yellow.  The  under  shell  is,  as  a rule,  a pale  chrome  with  darker 
edgings  to  the  shields.  It  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  in  London 
and  elsewhere  during  the  summer  months,  and  will  do  very  well  if 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water  which  it  can  enter  or  leave  at  will.  It 
feeds  beneath  the  surface  on  all  kinds  of  fi.sh,  water  insects,  and 
worms,  and  in  captivity  will  readily  partake  of  small  pieces  of  raw 
meat  (10  to  12  inches). 

^ Derbian  Sternothere. — The  Sternotheres  are  terrapins  very 
similiar  to  the  last  species  in  appearance,  feeding  and  living  in  the 
same  way.  They  are,  however,  usually  stouter  built  and  have 
shorter  tails.  The  Derbian  variety  is  almost  black  with  light  spots 
on  the  head  and  fore  legs.  As  it  spends  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  time  in  water,  its  shell  is  often  a veritable  forest  of  vegetation 
on  account  of  the  green  plants,  or  algse  as  they  are  called,  which 
grow  in  profusion  on  the  carapace  to  2 feet). 

The  Snapping  Turtle  is  a native  of  North  America,  where  it 
grows  to  quite  a large  size  for  a terrapin.  Someone  has  fancied  a 
resemblance  between  it  and  an  alligator,  for  it  is  often  called  an 
Alligator-terrapin.  It  is  almost  exclusively  aquatic  and  carnivorous 
(4  to  4%  feet). 

The  Bungoma  River  Turtle  is  one  of  the  soft  tortoises  They 
have  earned  tliis  name  “ soft  ” on  account  of  the  leathery  and  .spongy 
shell  which  contains  them.  The  one  figured  in  our  illustrations, 
when  closed,  looked  like  the  top  of  a huge  toadstool  in  colour  and 
shape,  for  it  is  almost  circular,  and  a dnrk  brown  above  and  pinkish 
below.  Like  most  of  the  aquatic  tortoises,  it  is  entirely  carnivorous, 
living  on  the  soft-bodied  creatures  which  share  its  haunts  (10  to  12 
inches). 

Wall  Gecko. — This  little  lizard  for  many  centuries  has  been 
credited  with  almost  every  kind  of  evil.  People  did  not  understand 
it,  and  consequently,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they  invented 
anecdotes  to  make  up  for  their  lack  of  knowledge.  If  anything  went 
wrong  in  the  countries  where  they  lived  it  was  put  down  to  the  geckos. 
The  disease  of  leprosy  was  gravely  attributed  to  a gecko  having 
crawled  over  the  affected  person.  Needless  to  say  these  little  crea- 
tures are  perfectly  harmless  in  everyway.  Their  habits,  however, 
are  indeed  very  curious.  The  one  figured  was  able  to  run  along  .a 
ceiling,  in  an  inverted  position  of  course,  as  fast  as  a mouse  could 
travel  along  the  ground.  It  could  also  run  up  and  down  a window- 
pane  like  a fly.  Some  of  these  lizards  are  able  to  give  vent  to  a kind 
of  chirp-like  noise,  which  is  said  to  sound  like  “ Gee— ko,'*  hence  the 
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popular  name  of  the  family.  The  colour  of  the  wall  gecko  is  veor 
variable,  being  sometimes  straw-coloured  with  darkei  blotches,  and 
often  dark  brown  with  hlackish  marks.  When  alarmed  these  cieatures 
are  able  to  break  off  their  tails,  but  whether  they  are  shot  off  inten- 
tionally, or  merely  knocked  off  against  some  object  in  their  hurried 
flight,  is  not  properly  known.  The  tail,  however,  grows  again  in 
about  a season,  but  this  one  is  smooth,  not  rough  and  belted  like  the 
old  one.  If  our  illustrations  be  consulted  it  will  be  observed  that 
from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  almost  the  root  it  is  smooth,  but  just  above 
this  part  it  is  clearly  marked  in  sharp  pointed  belted  sections.  The 
smooth  tail  is  the  reproduced  one.  The  original  tail  was  to  the  tip 
like  the  portion  seen  just  above  the  smooth  part.  Wa'l  geckos  live 
very  well  in  cap.ivity,  where  they  tr..ay  be  fed  on  almost  any  kind  of 
insect  life.  They  bask  most  of  the  day  time,  sleeping  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  but  towards  evening  come  out  to  feed  (6  to  8 inches). 

Red-throated  Anolis.— This  is  one  of  the  commonest  lizards  oi 
the  West  Indies.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  an  even 
greater  power  of  changing  colour  than  the  chamarleon.  It  is, 
according  to  some  writers,  common  everywhere  it  exists  at  all.  This 
creature  lives  among  the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  is  tolerably  safe 
from  its  enemies,  on  account  of  its  colour  harmonising  so  well  with 
the  foliage.  It  may  be  kept  in  captivity  with  other  hardy  lizards, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way  (lo  to  12  inches). 

The  Chamaeleon  Anolis  comes  from  Cuba,  and  is  very  similar 
to  the  preceding  species,  but  larger.  Its  colour  is  anything  between 
black  and  pea-green.  'I  he  lower  jaw  is  furnished  with  an  extendable 
pouch,  which  the  animal  widely  distends  when  alarmed.  With 
pouch  displayed  this  creature  looks  truly  dangerous,  and  it  is  thought 
that  this  dodge  is  supposed  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  its  would 
be  tormentors,  and  cause  their  hun.ed  departure.  In  captivity 
“black  beetles”  seem  to  be  its  favourite  “dish  " (ij  to  2 feet). 

The  Horned  Lizard,  sometimes  called  the  C.alifornian  Toad  on 
account  of  its  toad  like  appearance,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  dry  sandy 
portions  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  There  it  spends  its  time 
lying  on  bare  patches  basking  in  the  scorching  sun.  Its  food,  whit  h 
is  usually  taken  at  dusk,  consists  of  slow  moving  sand  beetles.  The 
creature  is  of  a dull  brown  colour,  blotched  with  a darker  tint  of  the 
same  hue,  and  is  therefore  not  easily  seen  as  it  lies  motionless  on 
.stony  ground.  If  however  it  be  disturbed,  from  an  orifice  below  the 
eye  it  .squirts  a jet  of  its  own  blood  at  the  intruder.  This  method  of 
self-protection  18  very  curious,  and  possibly  the  enemy,  on  seeing 
blood  flow  on  its  own  body  imagines  it  has  been  wounded  by  the 
formidable  spines,  and  immediately  considers  discretion  the  belter 
p.art  of  valour  (4  to  6 inches). 

The  Common  Scheltopusik,  though  very  .snake-like,  is 
unmistakably  a lizard.  Scheltopusiks,  lllindworm.s,  and  a few  others 
are  so  much  like  .serpents  that  a few  notes  on  the  separation  of  legless 
lizards  from  snakes  would  possibly  be  interesting.  All  but  a very  few 
snakes  have  immovable  eyelids.  Those  of  the  limbless  liz.ards  are 
peifeclly  movable.  The  tongue  of  a snake  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  a lizard.  In  the  former  it  is  like  two  equal  pieces  of  string 
.sewn  together  for  half  their  lengths  with  the  free  portions  separated 
into  a fork.  In  the  latter  it  is  like  a tape  with  a deep  V-shaped 
piece  cut  out  of  one  end.  liesides  the  snake  is  furnished  wltn  a 
notch  in  the  lower  jaw  which  enables  it  to  put  out  its  tongue  without 
separating  the  jaws.  A lizard  has  to  open  its  mouth  to  protrude 
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that  member.  Again,  all  snakes  have,  on  the  under  surface,  a 
row  of  very  broad  scales.  These  shields  extend  from  side  to  side 
of  the  snake,  and  there  is  never  more  than  one  row.  Here  and 
there  it  may  he  that  a scale  is  divided  into  two,  but  there  are  only  a 
very  few  so  divided.  Now,  if  a blindworm  be  examined  in  the  same 
way,  it  will  be  noticed  that  its  under  surface  is  protected  by  some 
eight  or  ten  rows  of  s ales,  moreover  they  will  feel  quite  smooth  if 
stroked  the  wrong  way.  If,  however,  these  plates  be  rubbed  from 
tail  to  head  in  a snake,  the  finger  will  keep  on  catching  on  their 
loose  rough  edges.  Then  again  legless  lizards  move  quite  clumsily 
compared  with  snakes. 

The  Scheltopusik  is  quite  harmless  and  will  live  well  in  captivity. 
It  is  a native  of  the  woods  which  cover  the  western  part  of  the 
Continent,  where  it  preys  upon  snails,  mice,  and  worms.  Its  colour 
is  a shining  reddish  brown,  with  a pale  yellowish  head.  Like  all 
the  lizards,  its  tail  becomes  very  brittle  when  the  animal  is  alarmed. 
On  account  of  its  possessing  these  two  properties  of  glass — brittlene.ss 
and  lustre -it  has  beeu  called  popularly  the  Glass  Snake  (30  to  40 
inches). 

The  Blindworm,  also  called  the  slow-worm,  is  not  blind  or 
slow,  neither  is  it  a worm.  Rustics  have  called  it  a worm  because 
of  its  short  cylindrical  body  ; blind  and  slow  on  account  of  its 
remaining  quite  motionless  when  disturbed.  They  considered  that 
it  must  be  either  unable  to  see  at  all  or  be  very  lethargic  to  remain 
quiet  when  in  danger,  for  most  creatures  rush  off  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  little  animal  tries  no  doubt  to  pass  off  as  a dead  stick. 
Whenever  found  it  is  ruthlessly  destroyed,  for  most  countrymen 
believe  this  harmless  reptile  to  bv  evei.  more  venomous  than  the 
adder  i self.  Almost  all  its  time,  especially  towards  evening,  it  is 
looking  out  for  and  devouring  slugs,  antf  's  therefore  one  of  the 
animals  to  be  fostered  on  crop  lauds,  yet  most  farmers  kill  as  many 
as  they  can  find,  ’.n  captivity  the  blindworm  will  live  very  well  soon 
becoming  quite  tame.  It  should  be  kept  in  a case  well  supplied 
with  damp  earth  and  moss  into  which  the  little  creature  will  burrow. 
Small  slugs  and  worms  should  constitute  its  food.  It  must  have 
access  to  warm  (not  baking)  sunshine,  and  when  basking  a careful 
examination  will  show  it  has  eyes  that  are  anything  but  blind. 
These  reptiles  may  be  caught  in  plenty  in  almost  any  rural  district  in 
south  of  England,  as  well  as  all  over  the  Continent.  They  usually 
lie  under  old  stones,  boards,  or  fallen  trunks  of  trees  (12  to  14  inches). 

The  Pearl  Lizard  and  Spanish  Eyed  Lizard. — These  two 
reptiles  are  really  the  same  species,  but  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  Eyed  variety  is  covered  with  a number  of  blue  spots 
edged  with  brown  on  a dull  green  background.  As  the  lizard  grows 
older  and  bigger  the  spots  on  the  back  gradually  die  away,  while 
those  on  the  sides  become  larger.  Their  blue  colouration  becomes 
lighter  and  lack  the  brownish  margins.  Later  the  spots  die  away 
altogether  and  the  lizard,  which  by  that  time  has  reached  about  two 
feet,  becomes  a uniform  dull  green,  with  occasional  splashes  of  a 
faint  yellow.  In  these  last  two  stages  it  is  often  known  as  the  Pearl 
Lizard  (i  to  a feet). 

The  Green  Lizard  is  frequently  reputed  to  be  British,  but  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  this  has  been  so  far  forthcoming.  However,  it 
is  very  common  all  over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Continent.  It  forms 
several  well  defined  varieties,  photographs  of  which  will  be  seen  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  This  lizard  is  of  a delicate  emerald  tint,  some- 
times devoid  of  markings,  sometimes  closely  studded  with  black 
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spots.  Often  there  is  a double  row  of  dark  brown  blotches  edged 
with  white  running  down  the  back.  Frequently  these  markings 
merge  into  one  anoiiier  forming  a continuotis  line.  In  f^act  it  would 
be-a  diflicult  task  to  find  two  specimens  with  the  same  pattern.  As 
this  reptile  inhabits  grassy  slopes  it  will  be  seen  how  adtnirably  its 
colouration  is  adapted  to  Us  protection,  l.ike  all  tite  members  of  its 
class  this  lizard  is  particularly  fleet.  The  speed,  however,  cannot  be 
maintained  for  long,  but  as  the  animal  is  seldom  far  from  its  hole  it 
can  cover  just  that  distance  with  wonderful  ability.  When  caught 
it  bites  furiously,  and  very  often  breaks  its  tail  as  well,  but  the  nip 
though  painful  lor  the  moment  does  not  even  cause  the  teeth  to 
break  the  skin  (ij  to  i feet). 

The  Sand  Lizard  is  a truly  British  reptile.  Its  appearance  is, 
however,  uncertain,  and  its  distribution  is  very  local.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  abundant,  forming  several  varieties  there.  This 
lizard  is  much  blunter  headed  than  its  green  relative  just  described, 
the  tail  too  is  proportionally  shorter.  The  darker  markings  on  the 
back  are  chocolate-brown  relieved  with  white  spots,  while  the  under 
surface  is  greenish  closely  spotted  with  black.  This  will  at  once 
separate  emerald  varieties  of  the  sand  lizard  from  the  green  lizard, 
in  which  the  ventral  surface  is  a uniform  yellowish  colour  (8  to  ro 
inches). 

The  Viviparous  Lizard  is  the  comir on  brown  one,  frequently 
met  with  on  sunny  days  all  over  the  British  Isles,  not  excepting  even 
Ireland.  It  is  fairly  common  on  dry  heaths  where  there  is  plenty  of 
heather  cover.  The  black  spotted  brown  colour  is  very  difficult  lo 
see  against  the  bare  ground  where  it  delights  to  bask  (6  to  8 inche-s). 

Wall  Lizards  are  very  abundant  all  over  the  Continent.  They 
may  be  seen  scampering  up  and  down  the  loose  stone  walls  of 
gardens  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  and  hiding  in  nooks  and  crannies 
such  rockeries  afford.  They  seem  to  form  endless  varieties,  the 
colours  ranging  from  light  brown  with  yellow  spots  to  dark  green 
relieved  with  patches  of  black  (7  to  9 inches). 

The  last  six  lizards  described  are  all  very  suitable  for  the  vivarium 
and  may  be  kept  together  quite  safely  if  they  are  all  of  about  one 
size.  There  might  be  some  cannibal  tragedies  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  especially  where  the  sand  lizard  is  caged.  They  should  be 
liberally  fed  on  flies,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  worms,  and  spiders. 

Acanthus-footed  Lizard. — This  little  animal  comes  from  North 
Africa  and  is  usually  a light  brownish-yellow  colour,  with  bright 
piercing  eyes  and  a tail  much  longer  than  its  body.  It  lives  chiefly 
among  stones  where  it  subsists  on  the  sand-beetles  to  be  obtained  in 
such  places.  It  derives  both  its  popular  and  scientific  names  from 
the  fact  that  its  hind  feet  are  fringed  something  like  the  leaves  of  the 
conventional  acanthus  flower  which  adorns  certain  kinds  of  architec- 
ture. It  will  live  very  well  in  a vivarium  where  it  can  get  access  to 
plenty  of  sun.shine  (I  to  to  inches). 

The  Blue  Lizard  is  an  inhabitant  of  Central  America.  If  the 
illustration  be  coiiqiarcd  with  that  of  the  scheltopusik,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  both  animals  have  the  later.al  fold  running  from  the 
neck  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  In  fact,  we  might  almost  be  justified  in 
calling  the  blue  lizard  a scheltopusik  with  limbs  as  the  two  are 
closely  relatetb  The  animal  in  question  thrives  very  well  in  an 
ordinary  vivaritim  where  it  will  cat  almost  any  small  moving  niev 
(r  to  IJ4  feet).  •*  ^ ‘ ^ 
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Common  Skink. — Unlike  the  gecko  the  common  skink  has 
heen  prized  for  many  centuries  as  a form  of  medicine.  If  swallowed 
alive  it  cured  consumption  ! If  dried  and  powdered  it  was  supposed 
to  cure  some  other  disease ! ! The  idea  is  still  maintained  in 
some  parts  of  Arabia  where  portions  of  its  body  are  administered  as 
a drug.  It  frequents  sandy  deserts  in  North  Africa  and  Centr.al 
Asia  where  it  subsists  almost  entirely  upon  beetles  and  flies.  The 
colour  is  a shining  rich  brown  broken  with  splashes  of  white  and 
yellow.  This  is  a good  vivarium  inmate,  thriving  well  in  a sunny 
situation  if  it  has  plenty  of  sand  in  which  it  delights  to  burrow 
(4  to  6 inches). 

The  Cunningham  Skink  is  a native  of  the  wooded  parts  of 
Australia,  living  upon  insects,  and  to  a certain  extent  fruits. 
1 hough  quite  harmless  the  appearance  suggests  anything  but  this, 
for  it  is  thickly  covered  by  a number  of  prickly  scales,  which  will 
be  noticed  on  referring  to  our  illustraton.  In  captivity  this  creature 
is  e.xceptionally  hardy.  It  seems  to  prefer  a dry  case,  and  it  is 
particularly  partial  to  ripe  bananas  (ij  to  2 feet). 

Common  Chameeleon. — Of  all  the  lizards  this  species  is  the 
most  peculiar.  Though  very  broad  when  viewed  laterally,  its  body  is 
as  thin  as  a paper-knife  when  seen  from  above.  As  these  creatures 
are  tree-dwellers  their  feet  are  specially  adapted  for  firmly  grasping 
the  boughs,  and  often  the  prehensile  tail  assists  in  making  sure  of  its 
foothold.  The  movements  are  usually  sedate  and  deliberate,  but 
there  are  times  when  the  creature  will  indulge  in  a little  violent 
exercise.  When  disturbed  a healthy  wild  specimen  will  open  its 
mouth  almost  at  right  angles,  hissing  loudly  the  while  and  woe 
betide  the  hand  that  too  closely  approaches,  for  it  will  sharply 
receive  a most  painful  nip  like  that  of  a pair  of  pincers.  The  tongue 
is  by  far  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  animal.  If  a hungry 
chammleon  be  supplied  with  a butterfly,  it  will  first  survey  the 
situation,  then  slowly  and  deliberately  move  towards  the  unforiunatt 
insect  till  within  about  seven  or  eight  inches  of  it.  Then  with  a sudden 
leaning  forward  of  the  shoulders  it  slightly  opens  the  mouth  and 
presses  the  tongue  against  the  upper  jaw.  This  is  followed  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  tongue  for  about  an  inch,  then  an  instant  after  it  is 
flung  like  lightning  against  the  victim  and  as  quickly  withdrawn,  but 
with  the  insect  sticking  to  the  tip.  The  whole  process  occupies  but 
a few  seconds.  The  pressing  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  jaw. 
previous  to  striking,  is  considered  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  tip  of  that  member  with  an  adhesive  substance  which  causes  any 
insect  so  touched  to  stick  to  it.  But  what  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
fable  and  story  about  this  creature  is  the  power  of  changing  its 
colour,  and  even  its  pattern.  However  there  are  several,  if  not 
many,  other  animals  which  have  this  ability  to  a greater  degree  than 
the  chamacleon  itself.  There  area  certain  number  of  shades  of  black, 
brown,  yellow,  and  green  which  it  can  assume,  but  it  has  not  the 
power  often  accredited  to  it  of  changing  to  any  hue  it  desires.  At 
night  when  asleep  the  common  species  is  always  yellow  ; in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun  it  is  usually  dark  brown.  If,  however,  it  is  frightened 
a large  number  of  emerald  green  spots  often  make  their  appearance. 
In  a state  of  nature  the  colour  usually  harmonises  with  the  foliage. 
Yet  another  peculiar  faculty  is  the  chammleon’s.  To  make  up  for 
the  stiffness  of  the  neck  the  eyes  are  wonderfully  active  in  their 
sockets,  and  furthermore  while  one  is  fixed  upon  an  object  before  the 
animal  the  other  can  be  studiously  watching  some  insect  behind. 
The  two  eyes  are  capable  of  independent  vision.  At  first  this  was 
considered  to  be  peculiar  to  chamaeleons  alone,  but  other  animals 
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have  since  been  observed  to  possess  this  strange  power.  The  smooth 
blenny,  abundant  in  our  rock  pools  at  low  tide,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example.  The  common  chamreleon  is  a native  of  Africa  and  India, 
and  feeds  exclusively  upon  soft-bodied  moving  creatures,  as  insects 
and  spiders  (6  to  12  inches). 

The  Common  Boa  is  the  snake  usually  depicted  in  the  old 
natural  history  books  swallowing  an  ox  or  some  animal  of  such 
dimensions.  Though  it  not  infrequently  reaches  a length  of  a dozen 
feet,  such  prey  is  quite  beyond  its  mastery.  However,  this  snake 
has  been  known  to  swallow  a small  antelope  or  a fair-sized  dog,  but 
rats  and  birds  are  the  common  prey.  In  the  South  American  forests 
which  constitute  its  home  the  day  time  is  passed  in  a lethargic 
condition  among  the  boughs  of  trees  to  which  its  body  bears  a great 
resemblance.  But  when  night  comes  on,  it  becomes  very  active  and 
ever  ready  to  seize  any  unfortunate  rat  which  indiscreetly  ventures 
too  near  the  supposed  branch.  Before  swallowing,  the  prey  is 
cru.shed  to  death  in  the  powerful  coils  of  the  reptile.  In  spite  of 
their  great  strength  these  snakes  are  singularly  good-tempered  and 
make  admirable  pets.  The  one  photographed  was  nearly  eight  feet 
long,  and  though  it  strongly  resented  “sitting"  for  the  camera,  it 
never  once  tried  to  use  its  formidable  teeth  when  it  was  being  made 
to  assume  a suitable  attitude  (8  to  12  feet' 

The  Ringed  Snake  is  one  of  the  three  British  ophidians,  only 
one  of  which,  the  viper  or  adder,  is  poisonous.  As  the  staple  diet 
is  frogs,  it  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water 
between  the  months  of  April  and  September.  Toads  seem  to  be 
invariably  refused,  but  newts  and  fi.sh  are  greeo.Iy  swallowed  when 
opportunity  affords  them.  This  snake  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  viper,  to  which  it  reallv  bears  very  little  resemblance,  by 
the  yellow  coloured  mark  just  behind  the  head.  Besides  the  olive 
colour  of  the  snake  is  quite  different  from  the  reddish  brown  of  the 
adder.  On  account  of  this  yellow  blotch  just  referred  to  the  creature 
has  been  called  the  Collared  Snake,  while  Grass  Snake  and  British 
Water  Snake  are  two  others  of  its  appellations.  The  Ringed  Snake 
makes  a very  good  vivarium  specimen,  as  it  will,  of  course,  stand 
our  vacillating  climate  quite  well  and  being  exceedingly  handsome  is 
a real  acquisition  there.  The  ground  colour,  though  very  variable, 
is  usually  an  olive  green,  marked  with  several  rows  of  dark  patches. 
The  ventral  surface  is  bluish  in  light  specimens  and  almost  black  in 
darker  varieties.  This  snake  altogether  lacks  the  dark  zigzag  chain 
of  markings  invariably  found  down  the  back  of  the  viper.  As  this 
creature  is  neither  poisonous  nor  a constrictor,  it  is  unable  to  kill  its 
prey  and  therefore  always  swallows  the  victims  alive  (2  to  4 feet). 

The  Dice  Snake  is  closely  allied  to  the  gra.ss  snake  which  it 
resembles  in  habits  in  almost  every  particular.  Though  it  does  not 
occur  in  Britain,  like  the  la.st  species,  it  is  found  abundantly  all  over 
the  Continent.  Though  quite  innocuous,  brown  varieties  of  it  some- 
times resemble  the  viper,  but  a closer  examination  will  quickly 
dispel  all  doubt  on  the  subject.  It  always  lacks  the  yellow  collar  of 
the  grass  snake,  and  the  ground  colour  ranges  from  dull  green 
above  with  a bluish  tint  below  to  reddish  brown  on  the  back  with  a 
pinkish  ventral  surface.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  grass  snake  and 
will  live  as  well  in  captivity  where  it  should  be  fed  on  lire  newts  and 
fish  (2  to  3 feet). 

The  Dark  Green  Snake  is  a native  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is 
often  called  the  Angry  Snake  on  account  of  its  habit,  when  wild,  of 
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furiously  biting  when  alarmed.  However,  as  the  nip  seldom  draws 
blood,  and  the  reptile  rapidly  becomes  tame  in  captivity,  it  is  very 
suitable  for  the  vivarium,  where  it  should  be  fed  on  live  young  mice 
and  lizards.  This  species  is  very  variable,  some  specimens  being 
quite  yellow  closely  spotted  with  black,  while  others  are  very  dark 
with  but  a few  light  marks  near  and  about  the  head.  But  in  all  the 
varieties  the  tail  seems  to  be  marked  with  seven  or  eight  dark 
parallel  longitudinal  lines  (2  to  3 feet). 

/Bsculapian  Snake. — This  reptile  has  great  historical  interest, 
for  in  the  time  of  the  early  Romans  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
messenger  of  rEsculapius,  the  God  of  Healing.  Its  appearance  was 
always  considered  the  omen  of  some  gracious  action  on  the  part  of 
the  supposed  deity.  This  belief  seems  to  have  taken  such  a firm 
root  in  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious  Romans  that  many 
ancient  writers  record  the  fact  that  the  Legions  always  carried  a 
number  of  these  sacred  reptiles  when  on  their  empire  making 
expeditions.  Of  course  the  snakes  have  absolutely  no  power  over 
disease,  and  neither  had  any  of  their  ancestors.  This  species  will 
do  very  well  in  a vivarium  if  fed  regularly  on  young  mice,  birds,  or 
lizards.  Its  colour  is  usually  dark  brown  above  and  greyish-yellow 
below  with  a very  few  yellow  markings  on  the  head.  When  wild, 
it  bites  furiously,  but  this  vice  soon  leaves  it  if  the  reptile  be  treated 
reasonably  in  captivity  (2  tc  \ feet). 

The  Leopard  Snake  is  oue  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
European  reptiles.  The  colour  in  the  typical  specimen  (which 
somewhat  suggests  that  of  a leopard)  is  a pinkish-yellow,  spotted 
with  large  bright  red  blotches.  The  ventral  surface  is  of  a greyish- 
blue  tint  and  so  glossy  that  it  is  beautifully  iridescent  when  viewed 
obliquely.  This  snake,  too,  is  verv  spiteful  when  first  caught,  but, 
like  the  others  already  mentioned,  it  soon  ceases  to  resent  being 
handled  if  properly  treated.  It  is  tolerably  hardy  in  captivity,  but 
its  colouration  is  the  chief  factor  in  its  popularity  as  a vivarium 
specimen.  Young  mice  and  lizards  are  its  favourite  food  (2  to  3 feet). 

Bull  Snake. — This  reptile  comes  from  North  America  where  it 
feeds  f.ir  the  most  part  on  rats  and  birds.  It  derives  its  strange 
name  from  its  supposed  power  of  bellowing  like  a bull.  This,  like 
most  popular  notions  concerning  snakes,  is  probably  a myth.  In 
colour  it  is  usually  creamy  blotched  with  lar^e  irregular  patches  of 
dark  brown.  It  is  very  hardy  and,  in  spite  of  its  large  size  and  great 
strength,  is  quite  good-tempered.  Sometimes  this  reptile  is  known 
as  the  Pine  Snake  {3  to  5 feet). 

Smooth  Snake.— This  little  reptile,  which  seldom  exceeds  two 
feet,  is  the  rarest  of  Britain’s  three  ophidians.  [Of  course,  like  all 
other  snakes,  it  is  absent  from  Ireland).  Its  discovery  in  these 
Islands  was  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  since  then  it  has  been 
captured  in  several  of  the  British  counties.  The  New  Forest  seems 
to  be  its  headquarters  this  side  of  the  Channel,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  even  there.  However,  it  is  fairly  common,  though  local,  on  the 
Continent.  At  first  sight  it  much  resembles  the  viper,  but  instead  of 
the  single  zigzag  chain  of  markings  on  the  back  of  the  adder  it  has 
a double  row  of  black  blotches.  The  ground  colour  is  dark  grfey, 
and  the  ventral  surface  a bluish  black.  In  a state  of  nature  it  feeds 
on  lizards  and  blindworms,  usually  constricting  them  before  swallow- 
ing. In  captivity,  where  it  is  very  hardy,  it  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  food  (i  to  2 feet). 
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King  Snake. — This  is  another  of  the  North  American  ophidians 
which  is  hard^  enough  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  the  ania  eur’s 
vivarium.  It  is  allied  to  the  British  smooth  snake,  but  grows  much 
larger  than  its  European  relative.  Small  specimens  aie  the  most 
suitable  for  reptile  cases,  for  the  snake  is  somewhat  prone  to  canni- 
balism. The  colours  are  yellow  and  black,  delicately  mottled  in 
bands  across  the  creature’s  body.  Birds,  rats,  and  mice  seem  to  be 
its  natural  food  (4  to  5 feet). 

Hoop  Snake. — The  first  impression  that  one  has  when  viewing  a 
motionless  specimen  of  the  above  is  that  it  is  some  fantastic  design 
in  colour  worked  upon  a china  snake,  and  furthermore  that  theaitist 
who  modelled  it  h.as  never  .seen  a real  specimen  of  any  reptile. 
However,  such  ideas  are  short  lived  for  the  restless  creature  is  sure 
to  move  before  long.  It  never  seems  to  be  happy  unless  it  has 
twisted  itself  into  a sort  of  complicated  letter  8,  with  its  curious 
unsnakelike  head  buried  somewhere  beneath  the  coils.  A minute 
or  two  later  it  will  have  found  this  position  not  to  its  liking  and  will 
have  proceeded  to  try  another  of  the  same  variety  The  scales  are 
tightly  packed  on  it,  somewhat  like  those  of  a blindworm,  and  are  so 
glossy  that  the  creature  looks  like  a piece  of  highly  polished  porcelain. 
The  colours  are  bright  red  and  shining  black  scattered  almost  at 
random  all  over  the  dor.sal  surface.  On  account  of  this  its  popular 
name  is  often  the  Red  and  Black  Snake.  Some  old  writers  have 
affirmed  that  when  this  ophidian  (which  is  absolutely  harmless)  wished 
to  chase  other  animals  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  them,  it  would 
place  its  tail  in  its  mouth  and,  with  the  circle  or  hoop  so  formed,  bowl 
along  after  its  fleeing  victims  with  lightning  like  rapidity!  Possibly 
this  legend  has  been  the  means  of  naming  this  creature  the  Hoop 
Snake.  It  will  do  well  in  the  summer  time  in  captivity  if  fed  on  young 
rats  and  mice  (3  to  6 feet). 

The  Viper. — Fortunately  Britain  only  nurtures  this  one  poisonous 
reptile,  though  of  the  three  indigenous  species  it  is  by  far  the 
commonest.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  dry  situations,  such  as  pine 
woods  or  heather  moors,  where  it  spends  a good  deal  of  its  time  out 
in  the  open  basking  in  the  sunshine.  The  grass  snake,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  found  near  ditches  or  in  damp  places  generally.  It 
is  quite  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  two  species.  In  the  first 
place  the  grass  snake  has  a conspicuous  yellow  bar  across  the  neck, 
while  the  adder  is  always  without  any  light  marking  there.  Instead 
it  has  a clumsy  V-shaped  dark  blotch  on  the  he.ad,  the  back  too  of 
the  latter  is  ornamented  with  a dark  chain  of  zig-zag  markings,  which 
is  never  seen  in  the  former.  It  has  instead  usually  four  rows  of  small 
deep  green  spots.  The  adder  is  more  often  than  not  of  a reddi.sh- 
brown,  while  the  British  grass  snake  is  olive  green.  If  a viper  be 
cornered  without  chance  of  escape  it  coils  itself  up  in  such  a 
position  that  any  moment  it  can  throw  its  he.ad  violently  against  its 
assailant.  Hissing  strongly  it  awaits  rt.sults.  When  its  enemy 
is  close  enough  the  head  is  darted  forward  with  open  mouth  so  that 
the  fangs  are  thrust  into  the  intruder’s  flesh,  and  aie  as  rapidly  w ith- 
drawn. If  the  enemy  be  a human  being,  for  the  first  few  minutes 
nothing  will  be  observed  save  two  tiny  punctures  in  the  skin.  But 
in  a very  .short  time  a sharp  pain  will  be  felt,  and  the  flesh  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bite  will  begin  to  swell  rapidly.  This  will 
continue  until,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  bitten  limb  w ill  be  affected. 
If  the  person  be  healthy,  before  a week  is  out  a complete  recovery 
will  have  been  made,  but  even  then  the  e.xperience  Is  not  particularly 
pleasant.  Of  course  where  such  things  as  mice,  lizards,  or  birds  are 
stnick  death  results  in  a few  minutes,  and  this  is  often  the  method  in 
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which  a viper  secures  its  prey.  The  fangs  which  inflict  the  wound 
are  very  interesting.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  two  teeth,  which 
are  so  jointed  that  they  can  be  closed  into  the  gums  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  or  turned  so  that  their  points  come  forward  and  project  a 
little  beyond  the  top  lip.  These  teeth,  which  are  the  fangs,  are 
moreover  tubular  even  to  their  points,  and  at  the  other  ends  are 
connected,  by  means  of  ducts,  to  glands  which  secrete  the  venom. 
When  the  viper  wishes  to  inflict  a poisonous  wound  it  opens  its  jaws 
almost  at  right  angles,  throws  forward  the  fangs,  and  plunges  them 
into  the  flesh  of  its  victim.  As  the  teeth  enter  the  skin  the  poison 
glands  contract  by  means  of  powerful  muscles,  forcing  the  venom 
contained  there  down  the  ducts  and  out  of  the  hollow  teeth  deep  into 
the  wound.  The  fangs  are  then  instantly  withdrawn,  the  whole 
operation  occupying  but  a few  seconds.  This  species  cannot  be 
recommended  as  a vivarium  specimen,  though  it  is  exceedingly 
handsome  (12  to  15  inches). 


Ifany  who  read  these  notes  would  care  to  keep  a vivarium,  there  are 
several  preliminary  precautions  to  be  observed  if  success  is  to  attend 
the  effort.  An  empty  glass  aquarium  will  make  a tolerably  good  case, 
but  a little  ingenuity  and  a Tate  sugar-box  will  make  a better  one. 
In  the  former  all  the  ventilation  will  have  to  come  down  through 
the  top,  in  the  latter  suitable  holes  can  be  made  in  the  sides  near 
the  bottom  tis  well,  which  will  keep  the  air  circulating  perfectly 
throughout.  This  .second  method  is  very  much  more  healthful  than 
the  first.  The  bottom  of  the  case  should  be  covered  with  moss,  and 
it  is  a good  plan  to  keep  one  portion  of  it  quite  dry  and  the  other 
part  very  moist.  In  this  way  the  creatures  can  choose  which  they 
t prefer  to  lie  under,  and  their  choice  will  not  always  be  the  same. 
Virgi.i  cork  bark  should  be  liberally  supplied  for  shade  and  hiding 
places,  and  a few  small  branches  will  add  to  the  natural  look  of  the 
case.  A vessel  full  of  clean  water  should  always  be  there  in  such  a 
place  that  the  inmates  can  drink  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  vivarium  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain  in  strong  sunshine 
unless  the  creatures  within  are  known  to  naturally  live  in  such  a 
tropical  atmosphere.  Tortoises  and  alligators  will  live  together 
comfortably,  but  snakes  should  never  be  confined  with  lizards  or 
many  of  the  latter  will  disappear. 


' The  Author  is  indebted  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Bedford  Conser- 
vatories, Covent  Ga'-den  Market,  London,  for  the  loan  of  many  of 
• the  rarer  specimens  figured  in  the  illustrations. 
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